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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


U. S. DerarTMEent or AGRICULTURE, 
Bureau or ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 
Washington, D. C., January 20, 1911. 

Str: I have the honor to transmit herewith and to recommend 
for publication as a Farmers’ Bulletin a manuscript entitled “ Hog 
Houses,” by Mr. J. A. Warren, formerly of the Office of Farm Man- 
agement, Bureau of Plant Industry. 

The paper deals especially with a subject that is of great im- 
portance to hog raisers, namely, the sanitary and economical housing 
of the animals. 

The question of location of windows to provide the maximum 
amount of sunshine in the pens at farrowing time is particularly well 
developed by Mr. Warren, and in this connection is given a sunshine 
table based on astronomical calculations, for which the author is 
indebted to Prof. Milton Updegraff, in charge of the Nautical 
Almanac of the United States Naval Observatory. 

Respectfully, 
A. D. MEtvin, 
Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. James WIson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
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HOG HOUSHS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the corn belt hogs furnish one of the most important means of 
marketing the corn crop. With the exception of chickens, they are 
the most numerous of all farm animals, and are grown for market 
on more farms than any other stock. Hog raising has probably made 
more clear money for the corn-belt farmers than any other enterprise. 
In view of this one might expect to find hogs the best housed of any 
animals on the farm, but the opposite is the case. It is still hard 
for many farmers to get rid of the notion that anything is good 
enough for a hog. Yet there is no animal on the farm which requires 
better protection from cold than the hog; none for which a good bed 
is more necessary; and none so much in need of sunshine as the 
little pig. The horse and the cow have good coats of hair—even a 
calf or a colt when left in the cold is provided with a good fur coat; 
the hen’s feathers are the best of protection against cold; but the 
hog has almost nothing between his skin and the weather. 

One of the first requisites for success with hogs is a shelter where 
young pigs can be kept warm and well supplied with sunshine and 
fresh air. A little pig takes cold very easily and recovers slowly if 
at all. To prevent taking cold he must be kept dry, warm, away 
from drafts, and provided with fresh air. 

Most good hog raisers who have warm buildings try to have their 
sows commence farrowing about March 1, but without good houses 
this is impracticable. Breeders find it necessary to have their pigs 
come about this time in order to have them large enough for the fall 
demand, and producers of market hogs find the practice profitable. 
Early pigs have several marked advantages. In the first place, there 
is usually more time to care for them early in March. Early March 
pigs are large enough to begin to eat as soon as pasture is ready and 
thus get the longest possible pasture season, and can be expected to 
make more pork from grass than is possible for later pigs. They 
‘an be kept on pasture until ready for market, or nearly so. Not 
only can they make more use of pasture but they can make more 
economical use of all feed because they can be finished for market 
before the cold weather of winter sets in, when gains are more ex- 
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8 HOG HOUSES. 


pensive. If these pigs are crowded, many of them can be marketed 
by the last of October, and for the last 10 years the Omaha price for 
October has averaged 58 cents higher than for December. Without 
a good house two litters a year can not be raised to advantage, 
because the spring pigs must be put off until so late that the fall 
litters do not get well started before cold weather, but with a good 
house two litters can well be raised. Most farmers do not feel that 
they can keep an old sow for one litter, but with two litters it becomes 
a different proposition. It is universally conceded -that old sows 
raise better pigs than young ones, and the keeping of old sows enables 
one to select and keep only the best producers. 


PREVAILING CONDITIONS POOR. 


On the average, the hog house is the poorest building on the farm 
and the least adapted to the purpose for which it was intended. 
Good barns may be seen on a large proportion of the farms, but good 

hog houses are gen- 
erally hard to find, 
It is economy to 
put up first the 
buildings that will 
help most to make 
money. A large 
portion of the 
—— + farmers recognize 
‘this and build a 
good barn before 
putting up a good house, saying “The barn will help build the house 
but the house will never help build the barn.” This principle seems 
to be lost sight of when it comes to the hog house, yet no other build- 
ing on the farm pays for itself so quickly. Unpublished data col- 
lected by the writer show that good hog men average about seven pigs 
raised to the litter and many surpass this record. The same data 
indicate that the general average raised on the farm does not exceed 
four pigs to the litter. This wide difference is very largely due to 
the housing. 

Many houses which cost enough to be good are thoroughly unfit 
for the purpose because the sun can not shine into the pens. Nearly 
every large hog house is deficient in either sunshine or ventilation, or 
in both. 

The diagram, figure 1, represents a farrowing house seen on one of 
the most highly improved farms in southern Nebraska. To replace 
the buildings on this farm would cost $12,000 or $14,000. The hog 
house is the nearest building to the house, and stands almost between 
it and a large, modern horse barn. This hog shed is 24 feet wide 
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HOG HOUSES. 9 


and 84 feet long. There is not a window or ventilator in it, the 
only means of admitting air and light being the alley doors and a 
few small hog doors. A more unsuitable structure could hardly be 
devised. 

The writer has personal knowledge of another hog house quite 
similar to this but only about half as large, the only openings being one 
alley door, one hog door, and one small window. In this house 
over 90 per cent of the early pigs were lost in some seasons, mostly 
from thumps. The loss in a single season would have more than 
paid for a good building. 

A little pig loves sunshine and needs it almost as much as he needs 
food. No piggery is fit for the purpose unless it admits direct sun- 
shine onto the floor of every pen at the time the pigs are farrowed, 
furnishes plenty of fresh air, and provides for exercise in the open 
air. Dryness, sunshine, warmth, fresh air, freedom from drafts, and 
exercise are of primary importance in raising pigs. These secured, 
the battle is half won. In putting up buildings the six requirements 
just mentioned must be kept constantly in mind; not one can be 
neglected. 


COST OF HOUSING PIGS. 


What is the necessary cost of housing a litter? Where lumber is 
$25 to $35 a thousand, good single-walled houses need not cost over 
$10 to $20 a pen, and double-walled $20 to $30 a pen. It is doubtful 
economy, under most conditions, to make them cost over $30 a pen, 
and very good sheds are sometimes made for less than $10 a pen. It 
is easy to get too much expense into any building, and the hog house 


is no exception. No one can afford for any purpose a building so . 


expensive that interest and depreciation will eat up its usefulness. 
The owner of a new hog house once showed it to the writer with 
considerable pride. The building was equipped with conveniences of 
the best sort and appeared to be ideal in every respect except one— 
cost. It contained 18 pens besides the feed bins, and cost, according 
to the contractor, approximately $4,000, or $222 a pen. The interest 
on this investment at 5 per cent amounts to $11.10 for every sow 
pen, and the annual cost of each pen, including interest, depreciation, 
repairs, and insurance, would be about $27, which, as has been shown, 
is amply sufficient to pay for a good pen outright; or, at average 
Omaha prices ($5.50 per hundredweight), it would take two 250- 
pound hogs every year to pay for the maintenance of a single sow 
pen. It is hard to see how such a building can ever pay for itself. 

By careful management it is not difficult to make each pen accom- 
modate three litters a year. Taking $25 as the cost per pen (which 
79777° —Bull. 488—11——-2 
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10 HOG HOUSES. 


is sufficient to make a good double-walled building), we have the 
following: 
Interest on investment ($25), at 5 per cent $1. 25 
Insurance, at 50 cents per $1,000 . 0125 
Repairs, 14 per cent .o1D 


Or 


Depreciation, 5 per cent asi 


Total SSaeek! ee Oke 

Using each pen for three litters a year, the cost of housing one 
litter would be slightly less than $1. This is about what one pig has 
cost when farrowed. Or, with the high prices that have prevailed 
for several years, one pig at weaning time would pay for the use of 
one good pen a whole year, which would accommodate three litters, 
averaging seven pigs or more each. Of course, more shed room is 
required for the older hogs, but this may be of much cheaper con- 
struction. If only one litter a year is raised, no other shed would be 
needéd. Many farmers have provided usable structures for less than 
half the above figures. 


VARIETIES OF HOG HOUSES. 


The variety of hog houses is almost as great as the variety of 
individuals using them. It is rare, indeed, to find even a semblance 
of uniformity prevailing in a community. There are, however, only 
two or three general types which commend themselves to the careful 
hog man. Of the two styles of large houses, the larger has two rows 
of pens, an alley through the middle, and a jog in the roof for win- 
dows to light the north pens, while the smaller has but one row of 
pens, with an alley and a row of windows on the south side. The 
double house is much cheaper per pen, and for that reason is to be 
preferred. Less work is also required to care for the hogs than 
where a single row of pens is used. 

Probably the cheapest house possible is a low building with a single 
row of pens and no alley (see figs. 13 and 14), but such a house is 
much less convenient, especially in stormy weather. In northeastern 
Kansas and southeastern Nebraska there are a number of houses with 
common gable roofs which are lighted by rows of glass extending 
from the ridge of the roof to the plate. This seems an awkward 
method of securing sunshine and has nothing particularly in its favor. 

A large hog house should always stand east and west, facing the 
south, so that the maximum amount of sunshine may be had in each 
pen. When a double house is used, which is much the cheapest, the 
outside pens on the north are often of little use in early spring and 
late fall on account of the shade and the cold winds. This difficulty 
can be partially overcome by changing sows so that those which have 
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HOG HOUSES. 11 


not farrowed and those with the oldest pigs, which have least need 
of warm outside pens, are on the north side. This problem has been 
ingeniously solved by a prominent Duroc breeder whose hog house 
is later described in detail. (See figs. 9 and 10.) 

In the majority of large hog houses the upper windows are not 
so placed that the sunshine will strike the floor when it is most needed 
there. Indeed, a hog house with the windows in the proper position 
is rarely seen. Direct sunshine should strike the floor in every pen 
for as many hours in the day as possible at the time when the pigs 
are farrowed. Nearly every one realizes this is a matter of the great- 
est importance, but too often the builder does not take the trouble to 
find out whether he is getting it or not. Ordinarily the farmer has 
no means of ascertaining where to put the windows so as to get the 
maximum amount of 
sunshine at the time 
he wants it, unless he 
happens to be build- 
ing just at that time, 
which is very un- 
usual. The country 
is dotted with hog 
houses in which the Fie. 2,—A common but unsatisfactory type of hog house; 
owner thought he was insufficient light, and stands north and south instead of 
putting the windows — ©*St_ and_ west. 
where he wanted them, but found later they were in the wrong place. 

In double houses the windows for lighting the south pens must be 
as high up as possible in order to get them away from the hogs. 


EXAMPLES OF FAULTY CONSTRUCTION. 


Figure 2 is an outline of one of the commonest types of hog house 
in many communities, but utterly unfit for the purpose. This type 
of house almost. always stands north and south. Very little sun- 
shine ever strikes the floor, and as a consequence the pens are often 
damp and chilly. 

The building shown in figure 3 is about 30 miles north of the 
fortieth parallel. It is well built and of the best material on the 
market. It is 22 feet wide, 42 feet long, contains fourteen 6 by 8 
pens, and cost, approximately, $250, or $17.86 a pen. Figure 4 is a 
cross section of figure 3, showing where the sun’s rays will strike at 
noon March 1. It will be seen that there can be no appreciable 
amount of sunshine on the floor of the north pens until about the 
middle of the month. In this case the common mistake was made of 
placing the windows too high above the floor and thus impairing the 
usefulness of the north pens. The walls should have been lower and 
the south roof flatter, so as to lower the upper windows. 
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13 HOG HOUSES. 


The hog house shown in figure 5 is near the fortieth parallel. The 
north roof is shingled; the south roof has patent roofing. Inside 


1 mn 


Fic. 3.—A substantial building, but with upper windows too high for locality where built 
unless late farrowing is desired. 


pens are 7 by 12 feet. The back half of the pens is floored with plank, 
the front half and alley with concrete. This is a very good house, 
especially if one wants 
to feed inside. The up- 
per windows, however, 
are too low for the width 
of the house. It is true 
the windows are in 
right position for far- 
rowing on February |, 
but if the pigs are wanted 
amonth later, then, as the 
diagram (fig. 6) shows, 
the sunshine will be on 
Fic. 4.—Cross section of house shown in figure 3, the concrete floor a large 
showing where sunshine from upper windows will part of the day March 1, 
fall at noon March 1. 
and much more of the 
time later in the season. This will induce the pigs to lie on the con- 
crete and cause them to take cold. Another set of windows higher 
up would correct the error, and should be put in. 
438 








HOG HOUSES. 18 


TWO WELL-BUILT HOG HOUSES. 


Figure 7 shows a hog house built in south-central Nebraska in 
1909. The walls are unmatched sheathing, paper and lap siding. 
The roof is shingled. This house is 24 by 40 feet, and contains ten 


Fic. 5.—A building in which the upper windows are too low for farrowing March 1—an 
uncommon mistake. 


8by 10 pens. The cost of material was $260, labor $60, total $320, not 
including foundation, or $32 a pen. Including the foundation, the 
cost must have been at least $36 a pen. The middle window of each 
group of three swings 
on stops for ventila- 
tion. The inside 
fences are 33 inches 
high and are made 
of four 1 by 6 and 
two 2 by 4 pieces. 
One 2 by 4 is laid flat 
on top. Z 2 eas s _ 

i ‘ Fic. 6.—Cross section of house shown in figure 5, show- 

i igure 8 1s a cross ing where sunshine from upper windows will fall at 
section of the house noon March 1. 
shown in figure 7, showing where the sunshine will strike at 10 a. m. 
March 1. This shows that the sunshine from the full length of the 
window will strike the floor over four hours a day March 1. 
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14 HOG HOUSES. 


This is a good hog house, but rather expensive. The pens could 
as well have been 6 feet wide instead of 8, and the cost per pen would 


nn ee ne 


. 
Fic. 7.—A hog house with upper windows perfectly arranged for farrowing March 1. 


thus have been reduced almost one-fourth. The usefulness would be 
improved by the addition of outside pens. The owner is a hog man 
of long and successful experience. He has used both individual 
and two-hog cots 
for many years, but 
has now supple 
mented them with 
this large house. 
Figures 9 and 10 
represent a house 
built by one of the 
most prominent Du- 
roc breeders after 
ae “careful study. Itis 





Fic. 8.—Cross section of house shown in figure 7, showing a most serviceable 
where sunshine from upper windows will fall at 10 a. m. 
: ” structure and one of 


and 2 p. m. March 1. 
the best the writer 


has ever seen. It is one of the few hog houses that have proved s0 
satisfactory that the owners are willing to duplicate them. This 
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HOG HOUSES. 15 


house has been copied by a number of farmers in the vicinity, some of 
whom, however, have made the mistake of building a longer house 
and not making provision for outside pens for the extra inside pens. 


Fie. 9.—A well-built and well-arranged hog house, showing arrangement of outside pens. 


The walls aré sheathed, papered, and sided. The roof is shingled. 
The outside floors on the east, west, and south are 6 feet wide. This 
NORTH 


FENS 


OUTSIDE PENS 


647 6°48" 


OUTS/DL 


OUTSIDE PENS 


Fic. 10.—Ground plan of house shown in figure 9, showing arrangement of inside and 
outside pens, ete. ‘ 


house is 22 by 36 feet and contains ten pens. It was built north of 
Omaha in 1905 and cost, complete, including labor, $275, or $27.50 
apen. This includes the outside floor and pens. 
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16 HOG HOUSES. 


The gates across the alley all lift off their hinges so they can be 
removed or replaced in a moment. This arrangement makes it very 
convenient in sorting hogs to change them from one pen to another 
or to make extra pens when crowded. When swung across the alley 
the free ends of the gates fasten with common house-door bolts. By 
putting these on so the knobs turn up instead of down, the owner 
finds that hogs can not open:them. If the knobs turned down the 
hogs could open them readily. The fronts of the pens next the 
alley are all loose panels which lift out. In this way the whole 
house can be made into one large room in a few minutes, nothing 
but the pen partitions being left in place. 

The inside pens are 7 by 8 feet, except the middle one on each 
side, which is 8 by 8 feet. (The pens are irregular in width because 
the lumber cut this way to better advantage.) The hog doors are 
224 by 31 inches in the clear. The large doors are 3 by 6 feet, divided 
in the middle. The upper windows each contain four 12 by 14 inch 
lights and are set solid and close together. The lower windows each 
contain four 10 by 12 inch lights. 

The most striking feature of this house is the ingenious way in 
which outside pens have been provided without having them on the 
north side. There is an outside pen for every inside pen except 
one, the sows on the north side going out as indicated by the arrows 
in figure 10. This could not be accomplished with any more pens. 

The ventilators are 6 by 6 inches inside. The lower ends are 2 
feet above the floor and the upper ends just above the comb of the 
roof. The south rafters are extended to meet the north rafters so 
that no studding are needed under the south edge of the north roof 
(see fig. 9). Whether this gives any advantage is doubtful. The 
sunshine will strike the floor in all pens several hours a day on 
March 1. 

The dipping tank is convenient, but in a cold place. Perhaps this 
could be bettered, 


A COMBINATION HOG HOUSE WITH HAY AND GRAIN STORAGE 
ROOMS. 


It is a great convenience to have grain bins and storage room for 
bedding and hay in the hog house. In some houses similar to those 
described above such space has been provided by simply extending 
the building. A modification of the double house, which provides 
storage room and contains several other excellent features, is de- 
scribed below. 

Figures 11 and 12 show the plans of a hog house built by a very 
successful grower of market hogs in western Iowa in 1906. It has 
now been in use four years and has given the owner excellent satis- 
faction. It contains 24 pens, each 5 by 9 feet, a covered feeding 
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HOG HOUSES. 17 


floor, bins for grain, tankage, and oil meal, and mow room for hay 
and bedding. The material cost, approximately, $400. The labor 
was all performed by the regular farm help and no account of it was 


kept. In this house a large number of hogs can be cared for with a 
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Fic. 11.—A combination hog house, with hay and grain storage rooms. 
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very small amount of work. The high roof of the central part shuts 

off a portion of the sunshine from the sow pens. This is a bad 

feature, but one which could not be avoided without sacrificing the 

feeding floor and the convenience of the interior arrangement. This 

shading of the sow pens seems to the writer a very grave error, but 
88 





18 HOG HOUSES. 


the owner, after four years of experience, does not consider it. very 
serious. Of course, even the pens next to the central part get the 
benefit of the sunshine somewhat more than half of the day. But 
it is evident that the windows nearest the central part of the building 
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Cross sections and elevations of house shown In figure 11. 
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throw sunshine on the floor only a very short time. They would k 
much more useful if they were several feet from the high building 
The owner now regrets that he did not make a solid row of window 
both above and below. 
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HOG HOUSES, 19 


Shed cots are iised in connection with this house, the sows being 
moved out generally when the pigs are about two weeks old. 


TWO TYPES OF CHEAP HOUSES. 


Figure 13 shows a cheap house, but lacking in light and ventilation 
when the roof doors are closed. It is 6 by 48 feet and contains 8 
pens, each 6 by 6 feet. The material (not including outside pens or 
posts) cost $48, or $6 a pen. Figure 14 shows the end elevation. 


Fic. 15.—A very cheap hog house, but lacking light and ventilation when roof doors are 
closed. 


Figure 15 shows a much better house of the same general type. It 
contains sixteen 5 by 7 pens. The material cost (in southeast Ne- 


braska, 1907) is $115, or $7.19 a pen. 
HOG COTS OR INDIVIDUAL HOUSES. 


Whether the large house with individual pens is better than the 
individual cot is an open question, perhaps largely a matter of indi- 
vidual preference. Each has its distinct advantages which can not 
be secured in the other. Many of the best hog raisers are now pro- 
viding themselves with both types of houses, and this seems to be the 
most satisfactory method. It is no more expensive in the long run, 
for all the buildings can be kept in use the year round. In such cases 
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the large houses are used for farrowing quarters, and as soon as the 
pigs are a week or two old, or as soon as the weather permits, the 
sows and litters are removed to the individual cots. During the re- 
mainder of the year the large houses are utilized for sleeping quarters, 

The small cot has the advantage of keeping each sow from the dis. 

turbance of the 

others, and_ lessens 

the danger from 

contagious and in- 

fectious diseases, 

The disturbance in 

a large house, how- 

ever, is usually not 

a serious matter 

and is often unduly 

emphasized. After 

the pigs get a little 

start there is usu- 

ally more or less 

= robbing where 

Fie. 14.—End elevation of house shown in figure 13. many: are together. 

The individual cot 

lessens this trouble. When the surroundings become insanitary, the 
cot can easily be moved to a clean place. 

Probably the greatest disadvantage in the cot is the large amount 
of work required to tend the stock. This is a matter of no small 
importance. There are usually no windows, so there is no sunshine 
or light when the roof 
door is closed. There 
is, however, no rea- 
son why windows and 
ventilation should not 
be provided. The 
open roof which is 
commonly used places 
the pigs in more dan- 
ger of being chilled 
by cold winds and i 
sudden storms when Fic. 15.—A cheap but serviceable house—an improve- 
the attendant is away. ment on that shown in figures 13 and 14. 
Unless the cot is unusually well built, it is somewhat more difficult 
to keep warm in very cold weather than the large house. 

The main advantage in the large house lies in the convenience with 
which the stock can be tended and the short time required to see all 
the animals. It is somewhat more easy to keep warm, and is more 
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easily heated if artificial heat is required. During cold days the pigs 
can get the sunshine, if there is any, without any exposure whatever. 
The variety of individual hog houses is greater, if anything, than 
that of large houses, but they are readily separable into two general 
classes—the A-shaped 
cot, and the various 
cots with perpendic- 
ular sides. The A- 
shaped cot is quite 
satisfactory when 
well built and pro- 
vided with a window 
and ventilating door, 
but generally these 
are lacking. Nearly 
all of the cots with 
perpendicular sides 
have doors in the 
roof or in the south 
side to be opened in 
eenay weather. It Fig. 16.—The Lovejoy individual hog house or cot. 
is easier to care for 
sows in these houses than in the A-shaped cots. All cots should be 
built on skids. Some of the best types of cots are described below. 
Figure 16 represents one of the best styles of A-shaped cots, com- 


monly known as the Lovejoy cot. In 1904 the Nebraska Hospital 
for the Insane, at 


Lincoln, built a 
number of these 
cots. All the walls 
are double, being 
sheathed, papered, 
and then covered 
with flooring. The 
doors are also dou- 
ble. These cots cost 
about $40 each. Less 
substantial cots of 
the same shape may be built for much less money. 

Figure 17 shows a good type of cot in use in southeastern Iowa. 
The whole south roof is on hinges and can be laid over on the north 
side. The front wall is a loose panel, which can be quickly removed. 
The floor is also removable. There are no projections on the ends 
in order that the cots may be set close together in winter. They are 
moved by raising and putting a sled underneath. 
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Figure 18 shows a good cot in south-central Nebraska, with a cop. 
venient knockdown pen. Skids 4 by 6, 9 feet long. Joists 2, 2 by 6, 


Fic. 18.—A good individual house, with knockdown pen. 


laid flat. Walls shiplap, paper and lap siding. Roof doors 18 inches 

wide. Cost complete, $25 (1908). Figure 19 shows the dimensions 
of the house and also 
the panels of the 
pen. 


HINTS ON CON- 
STRUCTION. 


FLOORS. 


The _ hog - house 

floor is an unsettled 

Side of Pen question. A good 

Fic. 19.—Diagram of individual house shown in figure 18, floor is the ground 

showing dimensions and details of pen construction. Ww ith woven wire 

stretched on top to prevent the hogs from rooting. Electrically 

welded corncrib wire is very satisfactory. This makes a_ floor 

which is easy on the hogs, almost free from rats, and, if properly 

bedded, warm and dry. It is, however, more difficult to keep 
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free from dust than some other floors. Many concrete floors are 
used, but they are cold, liable to be wet, and are hard on the hogs’ 
feet. Often almost an entire pig crop and many sows are lost by 
taking cold on concrete floors. Concrete floors are, however, very 
satisfactory when covered with plank overlays, or false floors, which 
should be raised from the concrete about an inch by nailing cleats 
on the under side, as shown in figure 20. The ‘wood portion of this 
floor consists of 2 by 4 inch uaa laid about one-fourth inch apart 
to allow drainage. 

Board floors are expensive, short lived, cold if up off the ground, 
and make the worst kind of rat harbors. The writer once visited 
an old hog house with wood flcor in which the owner said the rats 
had gotten over half the pigs. Several men report that rats may be 
kept out by packing sand or cinders to the top of the joists before 
laying the floor, but these materials are often too expensive to be 
used for this purpose, 

























Fic. 20.—Pen, showing concrete floor with removable wood overlay. 




















z PARTITIONS. 
30 In making the inside partitions, care should always be taken to 
1e have them perfectly tight at the floor and for about 10 or 12 inches 
above, so that young pigs can not crawl through, and so sows in the 
adjoining pens can not get hold of them and pull them through. 
A sow will often pull a newly born pig through under a partition 
and eat it, when, if the pig was in the pen with her, it would be per- 
fectly safe. Above the first 10 or 12 inches it is better to have the 
; partitions open enough so the hogs can see out, otherwise at every 
sound the sows will be up on the partitions to see what is going on. 
Pig rails or guardrails should be placed on the inside of the pen, 
) from 6 to 10 inches from the floor, according to the size of the sow, 





and should stand out 6 or 8 inches to prevent the sow from mashing 
the pigs against the wall. 

It will be found convenient to have the alley gates removable by 
lifting out. It is sometimes helpful, also, to have part or all of the 
partition fences removable. All partitions should be 30 to 36 inches 
high. 
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Six by 8 feet is generally found to be a very satisfactory size for 
pens, but if feeding is to be done inside, the pens will need to be 
longer in order to give room to feed and water without getting th 
bed befouled. Very large sows, such as are sometimes kept by breed. 
ers, may need more room, but the producer of pork will not need 
a larger pen. Small sows do not need this much room, and it might 
be good economy to make half of the pens 5 feet wide. Five by 
feet, will accommodate a small sow very well. 

Hog doors should be 22 to 23 inches wide and 30 to 31 inches high 
in the clear. In cold weather a piece of burlap or ducking hung at 
the top of the hog door, with a stick a little shorter than the width 
of the door nailed across the bottom to prevent the wind from bloy- 
ing it back, will help materially to keep the pigs warm. The pigs 
will soon learn to lift the curtain when they want to go through. 
The board doors in cots would not then need to be closed except in 
very bad weather, or while the pigs are very small. 


VENTILATION. 


In most cases, either ventilation is lacking or the house is drafty. 
In a well-ventilated, double-walled building, little moisture will 
gather on the walls even in very cold weather, while in a poorly 
ventilated one thick coats of frost will often gather, and the whole 
house will be damp when the frost melts. It is not easy to secure a 
good supply of fresh air and prevent all drafts from striking the pigs. 
There are, however, several quite satisfactory methods of ventilation 
in use. The commonest one is to make some of the windows so they 
will either slide or swing on hinges. The box ventilators shown in 
figures 9 and 10 are very satisfactory. The cloth curtain window 
also does good work. 

WHITEWASHING. 


Whitewashing the inside of the house is an excellent practice. 
Besides going a long way toward disinfecting, it increases the light 
materially. When the sunshine strikes a whitewashed wall, much 
of it is reflected to the floor and does a great deal of good. Dark 
houses which must be used will be much improved by whitewashing. 


WHERE TO PLACE WINDOWS IN HOG HOUSES. 


The following tables, prepared at the United States Naval Ob- 
servatory, will enable the reader to determine at once how the win 
dows in a hog house should be placed in order to secure the maximum 
sunshine in the pens at any desired time from January to May. The 
tables show the height (at top) necessary for windows to be in order 
that the sun may strike the back line of the floor of the pen—at the 
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given distances north of the window—at 10 a. m., noon, and 2 p. m., 
on the first day of each month from January to May, inclusive. The 
calculations are made for every 2 degrees of latitude from 30 to 48 
degrees north, and for distances north of the window from 4 feet to 
18 feet. This covers all ordinary widths of buildings and all parts of 
the United States. It is assumed, of course, that the windows front 
due south. 

The outline map of the United States (fig. 21) shows what parts of 
the country are crossed by each of the parallels mentioned in the 
tables. By referring to the map anyone can tell approximately what 
his latitude is, and thus can see what figures in the tables apply to his 
locality. 





' 
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Fic. 21.—Outline map of the United States, showing even parallels of latitude from 
26° north to 48° north. 


HOW TO USE THE SUNSHINE TABLES. 


Suppose a farmer lives at Springfield, Ill., and wishes to put up 
a hog house 20 feet wide, having pens 8 feet long and the alley 4 
feet wide (after the general style of the houses shown in figs. 5 and 
7), and wants the pigs to come about March 1. In this case the 
combined length of the pen and width of the alley (12 feet) repre- 
sents the distance from the line of the upper windows to the back 
line of the rear pens. Consequently, in order to locate the proper 
height for the upper windows he turns to the table under “ March 
1,” finds latitude 40, follows the line across to the column headed “ 12 
feet,” and there finds that the top of the window should be 10 feet 6 
inches from the ground in order to get the sunshine on the back line 
of the pen at 10 a. m. and at 2 p.m. In this instance it will be noted 
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that the sun, being a little higher at noon, does not quite strike the 
back line at that hour, but goes back there by 2 o’clock. 

It may be seen from the above example that under normal condi- 
tions—that is, avoiding extremes of latitude and of season—the in. 
formation given in the tables is of much practical value. Where, 
however, we take Florida for May 1, or northern Minnesota for Jan. 
uary 1, we find conditions that are not practicable, becanse in the 
first case the windows would have to be too high and in the second 


too low. 
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ROPER housing is an important factor in the 

- successful raising of hogs. Too often this is 
neglected, when little expense and effort would be 
required to provide good, serviceable, well-venti- 
lated houses which give ample protection from cold 
and admit much-needed sunshine. This bulletin 


presents plans for the construction of farrowing 
and shelter houses and shows how these should be 


built to be most effective. 
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NEED OF SHELTER FOR HOGS. 


In the corn belt hogs furnish one of the most important means of 
marketing the corn crop. With the exception of chickens, they are 
the most numerous of all farm animals, and are grown for market 
on more farms than any other stock. Hog raising has probably made 
more clear money for the corn-belt farmers than any other enterprise. 
In view of this one might expect to find hogs the best housed of any 
animals on the farm, but the opposite is the case. It is still hard 
for many farmers to get rid of the notion that anything is good 
enough for a hog. Yet there is no animal on the farm which requires 
better protection from cold than the hog; none for which a good bed 
is more necessary; and none so much in need of sunshine as the 
little pig. The horse and the cow have good coats of hair—even a 
calf or a colt when left in the cold is provided with a good fur coat; 
the hen’s feathers are the best of protection against cold; but the 
hog has almost nothing between his skin and the weather. 

One of the first requisites for success with hogs is a shelter where 
young pigs can be kept warm and well supplied with sunshine and 
fresh air. A little pig takes cold very easily and recovers slowly if 
at all. To prevent taking cold he must be kept dry, warm, away 
from drafts, and provided with fresh air. 

Most good hog raisers who have warm buildings try to have their 
sows commence farrowing about March 1, but without good houses 
this is impracticable. Breeders find it necessary to have their pigs 
come about this time in order to have them large enough for the fall 
demand, and producers of market hogs find the practice profitable. 
Early pigs have several marked advantages. In the first place, there 
is usually more time to care for them early in March. Early March 
pigs are large enough to begin to eat as soon as pasture is ready and 
thus get the longest possible pasture season, and can be expected to 
make more pork from grass than is possible for later pigs. They 
can be kept on pasture until ready for market, or nearly so. Not 
only can they make more use of pasture but they can make more 
economical use of all feed because they can be finished for market 
before the cold weather of winter sets in, when gains are more ex- 
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pensive. If these pigs are crowded, many of them can be marketed 
by the last of October, and for the last 10 years the Omaha price for 
October has averaged 58 cents higher than for December. Without 
a good house two litters a year can not be raised to advantage, 
because the spring pigs must be put off until so late that the fall 
litters do not get well started before cold weather, but with a good 
house two litters can well be raised. Most farmers do not feel that 
they can keep an old sow for one litter, but with two litters it becomes 
a different proposition. It is universally conceded that old sows 
raise better pigs than young ones, and the keeping of old sows enables 
one to select and keep only the best producers. 


PREVAILING CONDITIONS POOR. 


On the average, the hog house is the poorest building on the farm 
and the least adapted to the purpose for which it was intended. 
Good barns may be seen on a large proportion of the farms, but good 

hog houses are gen- 
erally hard to find, 
It is economy to 
put up first the 
buildings that will 
help most to make 
money. A large 
portion of the 
_——+ farmers recognize 
this and build a 
good barn before 
putting up a good house, saying “The barn will help build the house 
but the house will never help build the barn.” This principle seems 
to be lost sight of when it comes to the hog house, yet no other build- 
ing on the farm pays for itself so quickly. Unpublished data col. 
lected by the writer show that good hog men average about seven pigs 
raised to the litter and many surpass this record. The same data 
indicate that the general average raised on the farm does not exceed 
four pigs to the litter. This wide difference is very largely due to 
the housing. 

Many houses which cost enough to be good are thoroughly unfit 
for the purpose because the sun can not shine into the pens. Nearly 
every large hog house is deficient in either sunshine or ventilation, or 
in both. 

The diagram, figure 1, represents a farrowing house seen on one of 
the most highly improved farms in southern Nebraska. To replace 
the buildings on this farm would cost $12,000 or $14,000. The hog 
house is the nearest building to the house, and stands almost between 
it and a large, modern horse barn. This hog shed is 24 feet wide 
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Fic, 1.—A poor hog house ; no provision for light or ventilation. 
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and 84 feet long. There is not a window or ventilator in it, the 
only means of admitting air and light being the alley doors and a 
few small hog doors. A more unsuitable structure could hardly be 


devised. 

The writer has personal knowledge of another hog house quite 
similar to this but only about half as large, the only openings being one 
alley door, one hog door, and one small window. In this house 
over 90 per cent of the early pigs were lost in some seasons, mostly 
from thumps. The loss in a single season would have more than 
paid for a good building. 

A little pig loves sunshine and needs it almost as much as he needs 
food. No piggery is fit for the purpose unless it admits direct sun- 
shine onto the floor of every pen at the time the pigs are farrowed, 
furnishes plenty of fresh air, and provides for exercise in the open 
air. Dryness, sunshine, warmth, fresh air, freedom from drafts, and 
exercise are of primary importance in raising pigs. These secured, 
the battle is half won. In putting up buildings the six requirements 
just mentioned must be kept constantly in mind; not one can be 
neglected. 


COST OF HOUSING PIGS. 


What is the necessary cost of housing a litter? Where lumber is 
$25 to $35 a thousand, good single-walled houses need not cost over 
$10 to $20 a pen, and double-walled $20 to $30 a pen. It is doubtful 
economy, under most conditions, to make them cost over $30 a pen, 
and very good sheds are sometimes made for less than $10 a pen. It 
is easy to get too much expense into any building, and the hog house 
is no exception. No one can afford for any purpose a building so 
expensive that interest and depreciation will eat up its usefulness. 
The owner of a new hog house once showed it to the writer with 
considerable pride. The building was equipped with conveniences of 
the best sort and appeared to be ideal in every respect except one— 
cost. It contained 18 pens besides the feed bins, and cost, according 
to the contractor, approximately $4,000, or $222 a pen. The interest 
on this investment at 5 per cent amounts to $11.10 for every sow 
pen, and the annual cost of each pen, including interest, depreciation, 
repairs, and insurance, would be about $27, which, as has been shown, 
is amply sufficient to pay for a good pen outright; or, at average 
Omaha prices ($5.50 per hundredweight), it would take two 250- 
pound hogs every year to pay for the maintenance of a single sow 
pen. It is hard to see how such a building can ever pay for itself. 

By careful management it is not difficult to make each pen accom- 
modate three litters a year. Taking $25 as the cost per pen (which 
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is sufficient to make a good double-walled building), we have the 
following: 

Interest on investment ($25), at 5 per cent__ 

Insurance, at 50 cents per $1,000____ E 

Repairs, 14 per cent 

Depreciation, 5 per cent__- 


Using each pen for three litters a year, the cost of housing one 
litter would be slightly less than $1. This is about what one pig has 
cost when farrowed. Or, with the high prices that have prevailed 
for several years, one pig at weaning time would pay for the use of 
one good pen a whole year, which would accommodate three litters, 
averaging seven pigs or more each. Of course, more shed room is 
required for the older hogs, but this may be of much cheaper con- 
struction. If only one litter a year is raised, no other shed would be 
needed. Many farmers have provided usable structures for less than 
half the above figures. 


VARIETIES OF HOG HOUSES. 


The variety of hog houses is almost as great as the variety of 
individuals using them. It is rare, indeed, to find even a semblance 


of uniformity prevailing in a community. There are, however, only 
two or three general types which commend themselves to the careful 
hog man. Of the two styles of large houses, the larger has two rows 
of pens, an alley through the middle, and a jog’in the roof for win- 
dows to light the north pens, while the smaller has but one row of 
pens, with an alley and a row of windows on the south side. The 
double house is much cheaper per pen, and for that reason is to be 
preferred. Less work is also required to care for the hogs than 
where a single row of pens is used. 

Probably the cheapest house possible is a low building with a single 
row of pens and no alley (see figs. 13 and 14), but such a house is 
much less convenient, especially in stormy weather. In northeastem 
Kansas and southeastern Nebraska there are a number of houses with 
common gable roofs which are lighted by rows of glass extending 
from the ridge of the roof to the plate. This seems an awkward 
method of securing sunshine and has nothing particularly in its favor. 

A large hog house should always stand east and west, facing the 
south, so that the maximum amount of sunshine may be had in each 
pen. When a double house is used, which is much the cheapest, the 
outside pens on the north are often of little use in early spring ani 
late fall on account of the shade and the cold winds. This difficulty 
can be partially overcome by changing sows so that those which have 
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not farrowed and those with the oldest pigs, which have least need 
of warm outside pens, are on the north side. This problem has been 
ingeniously solved by a prominent Duroc breeder whose hog house 
is later described in detail. (See figs. 9 and 10.) 

In the majority of large hog houses the upper windows are not 
so placed that the sunshine will strike the floor when it is most needed 
there. Indeed, a hog house with the windows in the proper position 
is rarely seen. Direct sunshine should strike the floor in every pen 
for as many hours in the day as possible at the time when the pigs 
are farrowed. Nearly every one realizes this is a matter of the great- 
est importance, but too often the builder does not take the trouble to 
find out whether he is getting it or not. Ordinarily the farmer has 
no means of ascertaining where to put the windows so as to get the 
maximum amount of 
sunshine at the time 
he wants it, unless he 
happens to be build- 
ing just at that time, 
which is very un- 
usual. The country 
is dotted with hog 

; ; ; <~.-— EAST 
houses in which the 2,—A common but unsatisfactory type of hog house ; 
owner thought he was insufficient light, and stands north and south instead of 


. . ast ¢ rest. 
putting the windows Te 


where he wanted them, but found later they were in the wrong place. 
In double houses the windows for lighting the south pens must be 
as high up as possible in order to get them away from the hogs. 


EXAMPLES OF FAULTY CONSTRUCTION. 


Figure 2 is an outline of one of the commonest types of hog house 
in many communities, but utterly unfit for the purpose. This type 
of house almost always stands north and south. Very little sun- 
shine ever strikes the floor, and as a consequence the pens are often 
damp and chilly. 

The building shown in figure 3 is about 30 miles north of the 
fortieth parallel. It is well built and of the best material on the 
market. It is 22 feet wide, 42 feet long, contains fourteen 6 by 8 
pens, and cost, approximately, $250, or $17.86 a pen. Figure 4 is a 
cross section of figure 3, showing where the sun’s rays will strike at 
noon March 1. It will be seen that there can be no appreciable 
amount of sunshine on the floor of the north pens until about the 
middle of the month. In this case the common mistake was made of 
placing the windows too high above the floor and thus impairing the 
usefulness of the north pens. The walls should have been lower and 
the south roof flatter, so as to lower the upper windows. 
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The hog house shown in figure 5 is near the fortieth parallel. The 
north roof is shingled; the south roof has patent roofing. Inside 


Vic, 3,—A substantial building, but with upper windows too high for locality where built 
unless late farrowing is desired. 


pens are 7 by 12 feet. The back half of the pens is floored with plank, 

the front half and alley with concrete. This is a very good house, 

especially if one wants 

to feed inside. The up- 

per windows, however, 

are too low for the width 

of the house. It is true 

the windows are in 

right position for far- 

rowing on February |, 

but if the pigs are wanted 

a month later, then, as the 

diagram (fig. 6) shows, 

the sunshine will be on 

Fig. 4.—Cross section of house shown in figure 3, the concrete floor a large 

showing where sunshine-ffom upper windows will part of the day March I 

and much more of the 

time later in the season. This will induce the pigs to lie on the con- 

crete and cause them to take cold. Another set of windows higher 
up would correct the error, and should be put in. 
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TWO WELL-BUILT HOG HOUSES, 


Figure 7 shows a hog house built in south-central Nebraska in 
1909. The walls are unmatched sheathing, paper and lap siding. 
The roof is shingled. This house is 24 by 40 feet, and contains ten 


Fic. 5.—A building in which the upper windows are too low for farrowing March 1—an 
uncommon mistake. 


8by 10 pens. The cost of material was $260, labor $60; total $320, not 
including foundation, or $32 a pen. Including the foundation, the 
cost must have been at least $36 a pen. The middle window of each 
group of three swings 
on stops for ventila- 
tion. The inside 
fences are 33 inches 
high and are made 
of four 1 by 6 and 
two 2 by 4 pieces. 
One 2 by 4 is laid flat 
on top. . . 
ae . Fic. 6.—Cross section of house shown in figure 5, show- 
I igure 8 1s a cross ing where sunshine from upper windows will fall at 
section of the house noon March 1: 
shown in figure 7, showing where the sunshine will strike at 10 a. m. 
March 1. This shows that the sunshine from the full length of the 
window will strike the floor over four hours a day March 1, 
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This is a good hog house, but rather expensive. The pens could 
as well have been 6 feet wide instead of 8, and the cost per pen would 


Fic. 7.—A hog house with upper windows perfectly arranged for farrowing March 1. 


thus have been reduced almost one-fourth. The usefulness would be 
improved by the addition of outside pens. The owner is a hog man 
of long and successful experience. He has used both individual 


Fic. 8.—Cross section of house shown in figure 7, showing 
where sunshine from upper windows will fall at 10 a. m. 


and 2 p. m. March 1. 


has ever seen. 


and two-hog cots 
for many years, but 
has now supple 
mented them with 
this large house. 
Figures 9 and 10 
represent a house 
built by one of the 
most prominent Du- 
roc breeders after 
careful study. Itis 
a most serviceable 
structure and one of 
the best the writer 


It is one of the few hog houses that have proved s0 


satisfactory that the owners are willing to duplicate them. This 
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house has been copied by a number of farmers in the vicinity, some of 
whom, however, have made the mistake of building a longer house 
and not making provision for outside pens for the extra inside pens. 


6° 


ee eee 


8X12 8'X 12’ 8x12" 


OUTSI/IDE PEINS 


OUTSIDE PENS 
OUTSIDE PENS 


Fic, 10.—Ground plan of house shown in figure 9, showing arrangement of inside and 
outside pens, etc. 


The walls are sheathed, papered, and sided. The roof is shingled. 
This house is 24 by 40 feet and contains 10 pens. It was built north 
of Omaha in 1905 and cost, complete, including labor, $300, or $30 


a pen. This includes the outside pens also. 
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The gates across the alley all lift off their hinges so they can be 
removed or replaced in a moment. This arrangement makes it very 
convenient in sorting hogs to change them from one pen to another 
or to make extra pens when crowded. When swung across the alley 
the free ends of the gates fasten with common house-door bolts. By 
putting these on so the knobs turn up instead of down, the owner 
finds that hogs can not open them. If the knobs turned down the 
hogs could open them readily. The fronts of the pens next the 
alley are all loose panels which lift out. In this way the whole 
house can be made into one large room in a few minutes, nothing 
but the pen partitions being left in place. 

The inside pens are 8 by 9 feet. The hog doors are 22} by 31 
inches in the clear. The large doors are 3 by 6 feet, divided in the 
middle. The upper windows each contain four 12 by 14 inch lights 
and are set solid and close together. The lower windows each con- 
tain four 10 by 12 inch lights. 

The most striking feature of this house is the ingenious way in 
which outside pens have been provided without having them on the 
north side. There is an outside pen for each inside pen except 
one, the sows on the north side having access to the outside pens 
on the east and west whenever the front panels of their inside pens 
are lifted. This could not be accomplished with a greater number 
of pens. 

The ventilators are 6 by 6 inches inside. The lower ends are 2 
feet above the floor and the upper ends just above the comb of the 
roof. The south rafters are extended to meet the north rafters so 
that no studding are needed under the south edge of the north roof 
(see fig. 9). Whether this gives any advantage is doubtful. The 
sunshine will strike the floor in all pens several hours a day on 
March 1 

The dipping tank is convenient, but in a cold place. Perhaps this 
could be bettered. 


A COMBINATION HOG HOUSE WITH HAY AND GRAIN STORAGE 
ROOMS. : 

It is a great convenience to have grain bins and storage room for 
bedding and hay in the hog house. In some houses similar to those 
described above such space has been provided by simply extending 
the building. A modification of the double house, which provides 
storage room and contains several other excellent features, is de- 
scribed below. 

Figures 11 and 12 show the plans of a hog house built by a very 
successful grower of market hogs in western Iowa in 1906. It has 
now been in use four years and has given the owner excellent satis- 
faction. It contains 24 pens, each 5 by 9 feet, a covered feeding 
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floor, bins for grain, tankage, and oil meal, and mow room for hay 
and bedding. The material cost, approximately, $400. The labor 
was all performed by the regular farm help and no account of it was 
kept. In this house a large number of hogs can be cared for with a 


- Ta0ws conmewr.. 


Of TALS OF TROUGH FORMS 
moss action 


CONCMETE FOR WALLS 7 PARTS SAND AND GRAVEL TO 1 PART CEMENT. 


: , OUTN SLEvary. 
Fic. 11.—A combination hog house, With hay and grain storage rooms. 
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very small amount of work. The high roof of the central part shuts 

off a portion of the: sunshine from the sow pens. This is a bad 

feature, but one which could not be avoided without sacrificing the 

feeding floor and the convenience of the interior arrangement. This 

shading of the sow pens seems to the writer a very grave error, but 
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the owner, after four years of experience, does not consider it very 
serious. Of course, even the pens next to the central part get the 
benefit of the sunshine somewhat more than half of the day. But 
it is evident that the windows nearest the central part of the building 
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Fia. 12.—Cross sections and elevations of house shown in figure 11. 
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throw sunshine on the floor only a very short time. They would be 
much more useful if they were several feet from the high building. 
The owner now regrets that he did not make a solid row of windows 
both above and below. 
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Shed cots.are used in connection with this house, the sows being 
moved out generally when the pigs are about two weeks old. 


very 
the 
But 


ling TWO TYPES OF CHEAP HOUSES. 





Figure 13 shows a cheap house, but lacking in light and ventilation 
when the roof doors are closed. It is 6 by 48 feet and contains 8 
pens, each 6 by 6 feet. The material (not including outside pens or 
posts) cost $48, or $6 a pen. Figure 14 shows the end elevation. 









Fic. 13.—A very cheap hog house, but lacking light and ventilation when roof doors are 
closed. 


Fia. 12.—Cross sections and elevations of house shown in figure 11. 





Figure 15 shows a much better house of the same general type. It 
contains sixteen 5 by 7 pens. The material cost (in southeast Ne- 
braska, 1907) is $115, or $7.19 a pen. 


HOG COTS OR INDIVIDUAL HOUSES. 











Whether the large house with individual pens is better than the 
individual cot is an open question, perhaps largely a mutter of indi- 
vidual preference. Each has its distinct advantages which can not 
be secured in the other. Many of the best hog raisers are now pro- 







be i, ; : 
" viding themselves with both types of houses, and this seems to be the 
a most satisfactory method. It is no more expensive in the long run, 





for all the buildings can be kept in use the year round. In such cases 
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the large houses are used for farrowing quarters, and as.soon as the 
pigs are a week or two old, or as soon as the weather permits, the 
sows and litters are removed to the individual cots. During the re. 
mainder of the year the large houses are utilized for sleeping quarters, 
The small cot has the advantage of keeping each sow from the dis- 
turbance of the 
others, and _ lessens 
the danger from 
contagious and in- 
fectious diseases, 
The disturbance in 
a large house, how- 
ever, is usually not 
a serious matter 
and is often unduly 
emphasized. After 
the pigs get a little 
start there is usu- 
ally more or less 
robbing where 
. Many are together. 
The individual cot 
lessens this trouble. When the surroundings become insanitary, the 
cot can easily be moved to a clean place. 

Probably the greatest disadvantage in the cot is the large amount 
of work required to tend the stock. This is a matter of no small 
importance. There are usually no windows, so there is no sunshine 
or light when the roof 
door is closed. There 
is, however, no rea- 
son why windows and 
ventilation should not 
be provided. The 
open roof which is 
commonly used places 
the pigs in more dan- 
ger of being chilled 
by cold winds and : st 
sudden storms when fic. 15.—A cheap but serviceable house—an improve- 
the attendant is away. ment on that shown in figures 13 and 14. 
Unless the cot is unusually well built, it is somewhat more difficult 
to keep warm in very cold weather than the large house. 

The main advantage in the large house lies in the convenience with 
which the stock can be tended and the short time required to see all 
the animals. It is somewhat more easy to keep warm, and is more 
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Fic. 14,—End elevation of house shown in figure 13. 
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easily heated if artificial heat is required. During cold days the pigs 
can get the sunshine, if there is any, without any exposure whatever. 

The variety of individual hog houses is greater, if anything, than 
that of large houses, but they are readily separable into two general 
classes—the A-shaped 
cot, and the various 
cots with perpendic- 
ular sides. The A- 
shaped cot is quite 
satisfactory when 
well built and pro- 
vided with a window 
and ventilating door, 
but generally these 
are lacking. Nearly 
all of the cots with 
perpendicular sides 
have doors in the 
roof or in the south 
side to be opened in 
Sseany weather. It Fic. 16.—The Lovejoy individual hog house or cot. 

-is easier to care for 
sows in these houses than in the A-shaped cots. All cots should be 
built on skids. Some of the best types of cots are described below. 

Figure 16 represents one of the best styles of A-shaped cots, com- 
monly known as the Lovejoy cot. In 1904 the Nebraska Hospital 

for the Insane, at 

Lincoln, built a 

number of these 

cots. All the walls 

aré double, being 

sheathed, papered, 

and then covered 

with flooring. The 

doors are also dou- 

ble. These cots cost 

Fig. 17.—A square cot, with hinged roof. about #40 each. Less 
: " substantial cots of 

the same shape may be built for much less ‘money. 

Figure 17 shows a good type of cot in use in southeastern Towa. 
The whole south roof is on hinges and can be laid over on the north 
side. The front wall is a loose panel, which can be quickly removed. 
The floor is also removable. There are no projections on the ends 
in order that the cots may be set close together in winter. They are 
moved by raising and putting a sled underneath, 
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Figure 18 shows a good cot in south-central Nebraska, with a con. 
venient knockdown pen. Skids 4 by 6, 9 feet long. Joists 2, 2 by 6, 


Fic. 18.—A good individual house, with knockdown pen. 


laid flat. Walls shiplap, paper and lap siding. Roof doors 18 inches 

wide. Cost complete, $25 (1908). Figure 19 shows the dimensions 
of the house and also 
the panels of the 
pen. 


HINTS ON CON- 
STRUCTION. 


FLOORS. 


The hog - house 
floor is an unsettled 
Side of Pen question. A good 


Fic, 19.—Diagram of individual house shown in figure 18, floor is the ground 
showing dimensions and details of pen construction, = ais 
with woven wire 


stretched on top to prevent the hogs from rooting. Electrically 

welded corncrib wire is very satisfactory. This makes a_ floor 

which is easy on the hogs, almost free from rats, and, if properly 

bedded, warm and dry. It is, however, more difficult to keep 
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free from dust than some other floors. Many concrete floors are 
used, but they are cold, liable to be wet, and are hard on the hogs’ 
feet. Often almost an entire pig crop and many sows are lost by 
taking cold on concrete floors. Concrete floors are, however, very 
satisfactory when covered with plank overlays, or false floors, which 
should be raised from the concrete about an inch by nailing cleats 
on the under side, as shown in figure 20, The wood portion of this 
floor consists of 2 by 4 inch timbers laid about one-fourth inch apart 
to allow drainage. 

Board floors are expensive, short lived, cold if up off the ground, 
and make the worst kind of rat harbors, The writer once visited 
an old hog house with wood floor in which the owner said the rats 
had gotten over half the pigs. Several men report that rats may be 
kept out by packing sand or cinders to the top of the joists before 
laying the floor, but these materials are often too expensive to be 
used for this purpose. 





PARTITIONS. 


In making the inside partitions, care should always be taken to 
have them perfectly tight at the floor and for about 10 or 12 inches 
above, so that young pigs can not crawl through, and so sows in the 
adjoining pens can not get hold of them and pull them through. 
A sow will often pull a newly born pig through under a partition 
and eat it, when, if the pig was in the pen with her, it would be per- 
fectly safe. Above the first 10 or 12 inches it is better to have the 
partitions open enough so the hogs can see out, otherwise at every 
sound the sows will be up on the partitions to see what is going on. 

Pig rails or guardrails should be placed on the inside of the pen, 
from 6 to 10 inches from the floor, according to the size of the sow, 
and should stand out 6 or 8 inches to prevent the sow from mashing 
the pigs against the wall. 

It will be found convenient to have the alley gates removable by 
lifting out. It is sometimes helpful, also, to have part or all of the 
partition fences removable. All partitions should be 30 to 36 inches 
high. 
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Six by 8 feet is generally found to be a very satisfactory size for 
pens, but if feeding is to be done inside, the pens will need to be 
longer in order to give room to feed and water without getting the 
bed befouled. Very large sows, such as are sometimes kept by breed- 
ers, may need more room, but the producer of pork will not need 
a larger pen. Small sows do not need this much room, and it might 
be good economy to make half of the pens 5 feet wide. Five by 8 
feet will accommodate a small sow very well. 

Hog doors should be 22 to 23 inches wide and 30 to 81 inches high 
in the clear. In cold weather a piece of burlap or ducking hung at 
the top of the hog door, with a stick a little shorter than the width 
of the door nailed across the bottom to prevent the wind from blow- 
ing it back, will help materially to keep the pigs warm. The pigs 
will soon learn to lift the curtain when they want to go through. 
The board doors in cots would not then need to be closed except in 
very bad weather, or while the pigs are very small. 


VENTILATION. 


In most cases, either ventilation is lacking or the house is drafty. 
In a well-ventilated, double-walled building, little moisture will 
gather on the walls even in very cold weather, while in a poorly 
ventilated one thick coats of frost will often gather, and the whole 
house will be damp when the frost melts. It is not easy to secure a 
good supply of fresh air and prevent all drafts from striking the pigs. 
There are, however, several quite satisfactory methods of ventilation 
in use. The commonest one is to make some of the windows so they 
will either slide or swing on hinges. The box ventilators shown in 
figures 9 and 10 are very satisfactory. The cloth curtain window 
also does good work. 

WHITEWASHING. 


Whitewashing the inside of the house is an excellent practice. 
Besides going a long way toward disinfecting, it increases the light 
materially. When the sunshine strikes a whitewashed wall, much 
of it is reflected to the floor and does a great deal of good. Dark 
houses which must be used will be much improved by whitewashing. 


WHERE TO PLACE WINDOWS IN HOG HOUSES. 


The following tables, prepared at the United States Naval Ob- 
servatory, will enable the reader to determine at once how the win- 
dows in a hog house should be placed in order to secure the maximum 
sunshine in the pens at any desired time from January to May. The 
tables show the height (at top) necessary for windows to be in order 
that the sun may strike the back line of the floor of the pen—at the 
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iven distances north of the window—at 10 a. m., noon, and 2 p. m., 
on the first day of each month from January to May, inclusive. The 
calculations are made for every 2 degrees of latitude from 30 to 48 
degrees north, and for distances north of the window from 4 feet to 
18 feet. This covers all ordinary widths of buildings and all parts of 
the United States. It is assumed, of course, that the windows front 
due south. 

The outline map of the United States (fig. 21) shows what parts of 
the country are crossed by each of the parallels mentioned in the 
tables. By referring to the map anyone can tell approximately what 
his latitude is, and thus can see what figures in the tables apply to his 
locality. 
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Fic. 21.—Outline map of the Uaited States, showing even parallels of latitude from 
26° north to 48° north. 


HOW TO USE THE SUNSHINE TABLES. 


Suppose a farmer lives at Springfield, Ill., and wishes to put up 
a hog house 20 feet wide, having pens 8 feet long and the alley 4 
feet wide (after the general style of the houses shown in figs. 5 and 
7), and wants the pigs to come about March 1. In this case the 
combined length of the pen and width of the alley (12 feet) repre- 
sents the distance from the line of the upper windows to the back 
line of the rear pens. Consequently, in order to locate the proper 
height for the upper windows he turns to the table under “ March 
1,” finds latitude 40, follows the line across to the column headed “ 12 
feet,” and there finds that the top of the window should be 10 feet 6 
inches from the ground in order to get the sunshine on the back line 
of the pen at 10 a.m. and at2 p.m. In this instance it will be noted 
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that the sun, being a little higher at noon, does not quite strike the 
back line at that hour, but goes back there by 2 o’clock. 

It may be seen from the above example that under normal condi- 
tions—that is, avoiding extremes of latitude and of season—the in. 
formation given in the tables is of much practical value. Where, 
however, we take Florida for May 1, or northern Minnesota for Jan. 
uary 1, we find conditions that are not practicable, because in the 
first case the windows would have to be too high and in the second 
too low. 
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Distance from window line (at floor) to north end of pen. 
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